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ABSTRACT / " ' \ 

A group of ik5 undergraduates diiscussed a moral i&sue^^ 
with a confederate who had the sane opinion (no-controversy) or ^ 
opposite opinion (controversy). Sul?jects.in "the controversy 
conditions were induced to have a high level of defenfeiveness a 
disconf iraation of personal coiKetence or a low level of 
defensiveness by a conf iriati&n. Subjects in no-contxoversy indicated 
■ore conceptual qonflict (uncertainty) and were more accurate in 
taking the cognitive perspective of the confederate than were 
subjects in the confirn no-controversy condition. These results 
support Piaget>s and Kohlberg's views of the role of controversy in 
perspective-taking and cognitive development and Berlyne^s theory ot/ 
conceptual conflict and episteaic curiosity. Subjects in the / 
disconfira controversy condition experienced acre uncertainty and ^ 
were aore accurate in cognitive perspective-taking than were subjects 
in the ccnfira controversy condition. Subjects in the disconfira 
controversy condition alsb experienced aore internal distress, 
derogated the confederate and the confederate "s position and 
arguaents to a greater extent, and indicated greater 
closed-aindedness in responding to the confederate and thfe 
confederate's arguaents than did subjects St the confirm controvetsy 
condition. (Author) 
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, . * , Controversy and Defensiven 

The -Effects of Gontrovfei'sy and Def ensiveness 
• pn/Cojinitlve Persp^ctive-Takinfe 

ESycholo^ists have stressed the significance of perspecti^^^^^^ - 
for/cSOgni^l^Sq- Md- social development and for social iriteractibn; Piaget 
(194B,^l^^^apd kphlber8 U969) Lve argue^ tha-t lean^ing to take the . 
perspe'ctjlyl of others is required for advanced levels, of thought and 
moral, reasoning. Taking'the persp6£tive 'of others is thoughtto be, 
.a basis for^th^ development of "the self-concept (Meld. 193'4)-. the. ideal 
self-image (Leahy and Huard. 19-^ 6) . and"the^.abhity t^ cooperate /(Johnson. . 
A975a. 1975b; Mead, 1^34). Pe'rspective-t^k'ihg has been fo4d to increase 
the effectiveness of .commulftcation Wvell.' 1968) therapy (Rogers. 1951)^ 

.group pi^oblem-so^ving (Falk anci' Joijn^on. jL^^7). and confUc± resolution ^ 

■ " ■ 'iJ' ' ■ ' „ ■ * ■ 

(Johnson. 197lf: Research has coHceiitr^tetf on the definition and measure^ 

«ent Of the ability of perspecfclyi:;-takix^g (eTg. . B^ke^. 19/1 ; Chandle^ and 
Greenspan. 1972; Kurdeck and R^|^.- 197^; ' ^berg ahd" Do^herty. 1976) . the- 
determination of its r^rrelatei^^^iil^ motM fhVght and VS'cial behavior ' 
(e.g.. Johnsc|nrU975a; Selman, 1976 ; 'zahnl-Waxler . Radke^Yarrow;, and Brady- 
Smith. 1977). and fhe documentation of its consequences on^ocial inter- 
action (e..g.. Johnson. 1971). Little research has explored the. situational 
variables that affeist the accuracy of perspective-taking or its mediating ^ 
processes (Flavell. 1974). This study investigates the effects of intJr- 
personal cohflict of ideas, with high and Id^ lev>ls of def ens^iveness'. on - 
^^rousal of intrapersonal conceptual conflict, information ?eek^gr^hd . 
the accuracy of cognitive perspective-taking. - , 
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Perspective-taking i& understanding anotfher's afifective, ^C'j 



cognitive, and visual reactions to the preselrit situation (Borke, ^ 

1 " ' * : . ' 

,1971; Plavell, 1^74; Johnson, 1975a). In a recent review, Shantz 

' . > \. ' - , '-^ ■ 

(1975) suggested i^hat there are several types of perspective-taking 



/ 



^ ;and that they should be distinguished by the kind ofV reaction that 
i,s understood. Cognitive perspective-taking is knowlmg the 
organizea pattern of thought that is being used to st^ructure the other's 

\^ knowledge and reasoning. In cognitive developmen£alist terms, cogni- 
tive perspective-taking is identifying the stage or strwjqXiire of the 
Votber's reasoning (Kohlberg, 1969). 

■y. ' ■ ' ■ ■ jy' , \ 

Cognitive developmentalists (K^lber^, 1969 ;^ Placet , 1948; 
1950) have proposed that involvement in^fep4^ed^ controversy (a 
discussion in whicl| opposing opinions tlash) promotes the develop- 
ment' of the ability tp take accurately the cognitive perspective 
of others. They assume that conj^rover^y creates t^e incentives 
"for understanding the structure of anothe^r's thought. Tl^e findings 
from several studies (B>latt 1969; Jensen. and Larm,' 1970; Maitland 
^and Goldman, 1974; Millo^ ind Browipeil, 1975; . Silverman arid Geirin^r, 
1973; Silverman and Stone, 1972; Smedslun^i^ 1961) that interpersonal 
discussions, assumed tO' coatain controversy , result in cognitive 



and moral development provide, indirect support fpr this dynan^^. 
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Tjosvold ;and Johnson (1977) -provide diredt evidence that contro- j 

versy, ct>ni^ar.ed to discussi;4^a^4^thout controversy, caA increase V 

\ , ' •» ( " / ^ V . ' • , ' 

i accuracy of c^nitive perspective-taking. However, the processes , . 

ISliatj, nvediate this relationship antj the conditions under which this > 
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relationship is strongest need to be explored. 

One formulation of the process mediating the relationship 
between involvement in a controversy and accurate cognitive per^pec- 
. tive-taking may be derived from Berlyne's (1963; 1965) work on 
conceptual conflict. Involvement in confrontation with a person 
whose ideas oppose one's own may create feelings of uncertainty 
as to whether one 's^ original ideas or the oj/ponent's ideas are 
torrect. Such an internal incompatibility of ide^s motivates a 
search for additional ' information in order to resolve one's un- 
certainty^ One's search for additiprtal information includes an 
examination of the opponent's ideas, resulting l,n . increased under- 
starlding of the dpponerit's cognitive perspective. Tfie* final result? 
is a cognitive restructuring of bne*^ id^as vl^hich may or may not 
incorporate aspects of the oppcVn^nt^s ^positionA^ \ 

The above formulation assumes that dontroyersy is managed in 

■ \ 'jt ' ' U ' • . <^ 

a constructive rafher than a destructive way, ^Ah impoTtanti aspect 
of constructive management of controversy is the ability to d4ffag«ee 
with the opponent's ideas while confirming the opponent's personal 
competence. Disagreeing wit}) other people While imputing that 
they are incompetent tends to increase their commitment to their 

own ideas and t^eir rejection of the other's ideas (Brown, 1968, 

J ■ ' ' " N 

Tjosvold,, 1974). Thus it may, be hypothesized 'that controversy 

that includes confirmation of the opponent's competence, as com- 

pared witfh a discussion that includes confirmation but ^no contro- 
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versy, promotes grfiater subjective feelings of uncertainty, greater^ 
search for information, and more accurate perspective-taking. It 
may also be h3rpothesized that controversy that includes- confirm^ 
tion of the opponent's competence,' compared with' controversy that 
includes communication of the opponent's incompetence', results in 
greater accuracy of cognitive peifspective-taking, less internal- ^ ' 
distress, and mor^ open-mindedness toward the opponent and the 
opponent'^ ideas. 

' Method 

Subjects * • . ^ 

Forty-five male and female undergraduates, recruijted from 
courses at The Pennsylvania State University to participate in 
this study, were randomly assigned to the thr^e conditions, 15 
in each k condition. They received course credit^for th^eir ^ 
participation. ' ^ . ^ 

a. 



dependeg^t Variables . x ' ^ " 



The three conditions created in this ' study were"^, no-contr(^ersy 



with confirmation, controversy with cojif irmafrion, and controversy 
\ with di»s confirmation. All sublets read a moral dile^a taken from 
the Defining Issues Test (Rest, 1974) anddndicated their opinion 
a^ to whether the principal should or should not sto^^ studen^ 
, newspaper. No-^controversy, with cgnfirmatibn was operatidhalized ' 

: y y> ^ ' ^ , . ^ -t ... -^^^ ^ 

' as 'having a trained confederate arg\^; the «ame ©pinion as the«^ 

/^v j .subject as to how the principal shoibld act ' ar>d< ^^^^ 

• * ' ' , * • ' ' 1^ ^ 'Vv '-^^ ^ \ p , \ > ^ ■ 

;^ . the subject: 'was personally comp^eteht. Xonttoversy with ^conftrm4t ion 

. ' J . . . — ^ y — ■ 

.... - ■ > ■ . ) ^' • ■ 

/ » , . 
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■ ■ . ^ , . . • ' . " 

* was operatlonallzed as having the confederate take the opposite 

• • • ' ■ ■ ^ 

opinion from the subject as to how the principal should act arid 
indicating that the subject was per^ol^ally competent. Controversy 
wlth^iscohf irmatlon was 'dperat^lii^nally '^^i^^ed as <AJ^rafned confed- 
^erate taking the" opposite opinionlfrom.th^^^^j^^ift ^as to how the 
principal shoul^ act and indicatj^n^^^-fej^t^ subject was personally 
^ in compete n^|!^The no contrpvers^j^nti^^V^ induction ttius Involved 
: 'tfce agre#emervt or disagrefemeat Gut^the content- of the positions of 

t^"^ sub j ect and conf edjBra(^'« No ^tti^mli^l was made to vary or measure 
^^f^eix agreement or 41sagreement ap^P/^^^ reason- 
^^i in% behind theirjiopinton. , ^e' random^' ass i-gnm^ of subjects to 
conditions was expecte<| to distVibu|P any difference between the 
subject and confederate as to their stage of reasoning across the * 

> ' : - ■ , \ ' 

' . "Conditions. ' 

Dependent Variables c ^ ' ^^ 

f • there are four sets of dependent variables included in the 



^ The first pWir dealt- with accuracy of* cognitive perspective- 

t^kiri^. The first operational measure consisted of having subjects 

. tL ' . ^ - . * - ' 

indi\:ate how the confederate would reason t)n twb other moral dilemmas 

taken from the Defining Issues Test by picking from the list of twelve 

arguments ^he four the confederatte vould most likely use to support 

his position. The Defining Issues Test- consists of . a series of 

moral •iiilemmas m which a respondent Indicates what ^' She perspn 

caught in the dilemma should do and then indicated from a list 

of /argument sf which ones are most important in deciding what the person* 
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caught in the 4ilennna should do. atS^^^ ^^^^d on 

Kohlberg's (1969) stages of moral, deyelol^^^*^ ' ^^"^^ ^^ge of ^^^^^ 
development has a different underlyj^ coS^^^^^^^ ^^^^^Ure which 
Is used to reach a decision as to how a ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^hould 
resolved. The trained confederate consl^'*^^^*^^'^ ^^^^^^^ed atg^^^^^f ' 

based on a cognitive structure characteti^^^ ^^^^itXg maintain 

^ le ^ 

social order through respect for authority' ^ ^* ^aws^ /^j the 

status quo (Stage Four in Kohlberg»s hie^^^^^^^ * ^^^^^ Pout argu- 
ments were used because it was expected ^^^^ ^ ^^^ts Cq^j^j 
(a) potentially understand this reasoning tt credible 

^that a fellow student was using this re3iS<^^^^^* first moral 

dilemma presented to the subjects to mea?^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^"''tty, to under- 
stand the i^rsp^ctive of the confederate, ^^^^ ^^elve argu- 
ments were characterized by wanting tcm^^^^^^^ ^^^lal oj-^jg^; on- 
the second dilemma, three arguments- were ^^^^^^^e^i the 
extent that the subject was able to ident^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ arguments 

as being the ones the confederate would ^^cisip^ .^^ 

^ th^ SuK ■; 

to how the moral dilemma^ should be resolv^^^ reject con- 

sidered to understand the cognitive persp^^*^^^^ ^Onfed^^^^^' 

The sfecond measure of cognitive, persp^^*^^^^ ^^^^ng accuracy 
consisted of giving the subjects a one-paf^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^Ption ^^^^ 
•of Kohlberg's stages two through six^ ^nd ^^^^^^ ^^^jects*^^ " 

indicate the stage reflecting the typg of r^^f^^^^^ confederate 
u^ed during the discussion. To the extent ^^^J^cts ^i^oose 

stage four they were considered to have W^*^^*^^^^ ^^^e^ 
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controversy p^jensivlness 



• * 8 

Lve. / 



confed^r^-^.s cognitive P^^Pect^^^ 

The second dependent var^^^^ ^^g,ee of 00^^,^^^^^ .inflict 

uncertainty/ lincertai,ty\^^ by't*,o 7.^^^^^ ^,,,3 m 

the post-experimen^al <i^^^^^^°^n^^^-^ one fP'^^^W ^^^^^^ to 

whicb ehe" subjects felt l^fonj^^^ confederate , ^ presentation 

her p„3ition and. supporting ^^^^^^^ts .' ^"'^ ^^e ^^^^^^ ^^cusing - 
on .the^aegree =to which the stud^^^^ ^.lieved they ^^^^^^^^.^ the 
confederate's arguments. ^^U^^^, , ^^spo^^^^ ' ^° the two qitestions 
were added tctgeJther and ''^^^ by t^o. ^ubj^^^^ ^.^ believed 

that^he confederate's P^^^ntat^^^ uninformat^^^^ and Wueved 
that they- understood the corif,^^^^^^^^^,^g,rnents ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^„ ^e 
-till certai.»-^f their original j,^^ .,ion "an'd --Pen,,^^^ ^ttle 
concepttiai conflict. j- 

"Xhe. third set of dep.nd.nt consisted ^^p.Henced 

internal distress and derogati^^ confederat; arguments 

interna*! distress was measureci ^ ^^^^ semantit:-dif ^^^^^^ . items 
on the post-experimehtal ^"^sti,^^^.^^ ^ which th^ 

cated 6n 7-poi«^ ^'^^l^' '^"'^ ^^gre7o£ xTor^y,. uncom- 

.fortable^33S. W unpleasantne,^ ^ Datog-*^'"" °f > confederate . 
was measured by 7-point q'^estto^^ j-he P^'^'^^P^ntnental question- 
naire that asked £he subj^^ts to ^^^^c^te ^h^i^ i^^^^^ 
'.confederate and extent they v^j,^^ ^^^^^et ^he conf,^^^^^^ socially. 
I^erogati^^ ,f the confede^e'^ ^^^^,„ts ^as "^ea^v,^^^ ^^e num- 
ber of .st^^emepts the subjects tt,ade t^^t '""^'i^ai of the con- 
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federate* 8 position and arguments. 

The final set of dependent variabl^^s focused on subjects' opan- 



mindedness in respbhding to the confederate's position and arguraen^. 
On the pofft-experiTnental questionnaire, subjects indicated on Z^point 
scales the extent they^ifelt they had learned in the discussion, 
their perce'i^ed agreeme^ between their arguments and the confederate's 
arguments, their interest in "Hearing more of the confederate's argu- 
ments, £ind the extent they perceived |the confederate as listening 
to them with an open ^ind. 
Procedure 

^ The experiment was conducted in four phases: each subject 
individually decided what course of action should be taken in a '■ ^ 
moral dilemma, prepared for a discussion about the moral dilemma 
with a partner, discussed the moral dilemma with a person from 
another group, and was debriefed. Two subjects and two confederates 
(posing as subjects) were scheduled at each s,ession. During the 
first phase the subjects were escorted to separate rooms and asked 
to read a moral dilemma and to decide what' course of action should 
be taken by the person eaught in the dilemma. The moral dilemma 
.involved a principal deciding whether or not to allow a student 

9 " 

newspaper to continue though it had caused considerable parental 
reaction. After each subject indicated a position, the experimenter 
returned to the rooms to learn what course of action each subject 
had decided the principal should t§ke. ^ 
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To begin the second phase the experimenter escorted a con- 
federate (pQslng as ahother subject) Into the room and indicated 
« 

that the subject and the confederate had reached the Same opinion 
.as to what the prlaclpal should do. The experimenter Informed 
the subject that there was another palrw)f subjects partlclpiatlng 
in the exper&ient, and that, during the next phase one member of* 
each pair would participate'" in a discussion about the moral issue. 
In the no-controver&y condition each subject was verbally told and 
given written instructions stating that the other pair of subjects 
had the same position as the subject did and that f>the subject shoul( 
try to write a joint statement in the discussion with the person 
from the other pair. In the controversy conditions each subject 
was verbally told and given written instructions stating that the 
other pair of subjects had the opposing position as to how the 
principal should bejiave, and that the subject should try to write 
a joint statement in the ^scussion with the person from the other 
pair. Each subject was also given the following set of written 
instructior>s : 

The research in which you are to participate studies 

b 

three types of behaviors: (1) the group planning of a 

common position^ (2) the behavior of group representatives ^ 

who meet with each other to discuss an issue , and 

« 

(3) the group evaluation of any joint statement made by ^ 
these representatives. The research session is divided 
into three corresponding parts which are outlined below. 

11 * 
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• i 
Part 1: Your group has 10 minutes to develop your 

group's position. You should prepare yourself and your 
partner as well as possible for the meeting with the 
representative from the other group/ This can be done 
by (1) summarizing the most important points, (2). ar- 
riving at any new arguments you can that support your 
.group's position, and (3) giving each other -any .advice i 
you have about the meeting with the representative from 
the other group. * 

✓ 

A briefing sheet has been given to you to facilitate 
your preparation for the intergroup discussion in a short ^ 
amount of , titne. 

Part 2: This part will last about 35 minutes. 
Discussants from eacli gtoup will, meet to discuss the issue. 
The meet^i^hg will have the follwfng prpcedure: (1) each 
person verbally presents his position and the arguments 
that support his position in about three minutes; 

(2) eacl\ discussant will complete a short questionnaire; 

(3) the discussants then discuss freely for the rest of 
the phase via written messages; (4) the persons will com- 
plete a questionnaire; (5) the discussants will then ha*^ five , 
minutes to write a joint statement. 

Part 3: During this part you will meet with your 
partner to discuss any joint statement reached with the 
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^Iscussant from the other group. i ^ 

4. 

In the second phase a briefing sheet wa3 also given to the 
subject and the confederate^ outlining several arguments (representing 
all of Kohlberg's stages except for the first) to help them prepare 
for the discussion with a member of the other pair. At the end 
of the second phase the subject and the confederate completed a 
short questionnaire measuring their commitment -to their position 
and their personal involvement in the moral dilemma. 

During the second phase the confederate's role was to ensure 
that the subject understood the instructions, was prepared for the 
intergroup discussion, was committed to the group's position, and 
was personally involved in the dilemma and situation. The confed- 
erate did not suggest any arguments that were nbt on the^trief ing 
sheet, but encouraged the sul>ject to develop and use new arguments 
and to discard any arguments on the briefing sheet the sjibject 



did not believe in. V 



5 sub' 



In the third phase the two confederates exchanged rooms, and 
each was introduced as a representative from the other group. . As 
instructed, the subject verbally summarized his position in three 
minutes or so, and the confederate followed. They then completed 
a questionnaire that asked them' to rate each other's personal 
competence. In the confirm controversy ^^d confirm no-controversy 
conditions, the confederate indicated that she perceived the other 
as a competent person who was doing a capable job or presenting 
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his views. In the disconfirm controversy condition, the confed- 
erate indicated that she perceived the other as personally incom- 
petent and doing an incapable job presenting his views. These 
questionnaires were exchanged without prior announcement. This 
procedure was adopted so that the subjects would believe that the 
questionnaire represented the confederate's/ true opinions rather 
than an attempt to manipulate him. In the pilot study, ^subjects 
had indicated that they did not expect the exchange of questionnaires 
and' thought the questionnaires represented the other's true/views. 
After the subject and confederate read each otheir's questionnaires, 
they were instructed to carry out the rest of the discussion via 
written messages. After twenty-five minutes, the experimenter 
reentered the room, separated the subject and the confed§rate, 
and administered the post-experimental questionnaire. This ended 
the experiment, and the subjects were then fully debriefed, 
vthanked, and given course credit for participating in the study. 

Written messages were used in phase 3 to help standardize\ the 
confederate's behavior. These written records also provide an 
accurate account of 4he subjects' interactions. As in previous ^ 
studies, subjects seem to adapt quickly to this limitation 
(Tjosvold and Kastelic, 1976). Two coders independently identified 
the messages that were critical of the confederate's position. 
The proportion of agreements between the raters in this analysis 
was equal to .96. Their agreed upon ratings were used. 
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In the third phase Xm confederate's role was to present a 
detailed script based mk a reasoning process emphasizing maintaining 
social order through respect for authority, rules, and the status 
quo (stage four ir^ Kohlberg's theory). They discussed the diletnma 
in a standard, rjonexcited manner. In their opening presentation, 
they mentioned three major afgu^ients. In"^ the free discussion period, 

they elaborated on their arguments in a standard way whenever the 

/ 

subject requested that they do so, 

/ 

Confederates 

^ight female undergraduates were used as confederates. They 
w^re given 15 hours of training in how to induce subject commitment ' 
ind involvement in the experimental situation and in how to present « 
two detailed scripts (one pro and one con) concerning the jnoral 
dilemma djLscussed in a standard manner. All confederates were 
trained to say the same thing using similar language, syntax, and 
length, except for the differences required by the operationali- 

s 

zations of the independent variables. The confederates were observed 
piloting six subjects each to ensuye their competence in fulfilling 
the confederate's role. Each confederate was used in all three 
conditions. 

Induction Checks h 

The results of the induction checks given at the end of the 
second phase indicate that all subjects were committed to their 
position and were personally involved in the moral dilemma. There 
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w^re no significant differences among* conditij^ns on these mi^dsures 
^nd, therefore, the means are not presented. , 

Results - * 
\ To test the ^hypotheses, subjects were placed in a controversy 
and either experienced a confirmation or discoaf irmation or were 
placed in no controversy and were confirmed. To check on the 
effectiveness of the controversy condition, subjects rated the 
extent they believed their position was similar to the other group 
on a 7-point scale at the end of phase 2' and before the discussipn. 
As expected, subjects j||§^^*31) in the no controversy rated that 
their position was more^Sfmilar than did subjects (M = 5.93) in the 
controversy conditions, \p contrast, t^ (42) = 5.82, £ < .01. After 
phase three, subjects indicated on two 7-point q^iestions the extent 
the other perceived them as an effective discussant and personally 
competent. *As expected, subjects (M = 2.43) in the disconfirm 
condition indicated that the other thought they were less effective 
and competent than did subjects (M = 5.13) in the confirm contro- 
versy and confirm no-controversy conditions, ^ contrast, _t (42) = 
6.59, £ < .01. Therefore, it can be concluded that the inductions 
necessary to test the hypotheses were successful. 

The results (summarized in Table 1) generally support the ' 

hypothesis that persons., in controversy who experience confirmation 
M 

are more accurate perspective-takers and have greater feelings of 

uncertainty than those who experience confirmation in a discussion 
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Insert Table 1 about here . > 

■ - ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ J ■ 
. ...... ,. ^ 

without controversy^ Subjects in the disconfirm controversy ctendition 

more accurately identified the stage of the other's reasoning, 

s 

indicated that t^ey vere more uncertain, and perc^ved more disagree- 
ment with the othe^ than subjects in the co|lfirm controversy ' 
condition. 

The second hypothesis is that^^^onfirm controversy provokes 
more accurate cognitive pep^pecti^-taking, less internal distress, 
and more' open-mindedness toward the oppcgient and his perspective 
than disconfirm controversy. Results support- part of this hypothesis 
and suggest a revision of it. Unexpectedly, subjects in th^' dis-^ 
confirm controversy more accurately identified the other's reason- 
ing than did subjects in the confirm controversy. Moreover, sub- 
jects in the disconfirm controversy indicated greater feelings of _ 
subjective uncertainty than did subjects in the confirm controversy^* 
Other results are consistent with the hypothesis. Subjects ifi the 
disconfirm controversy indicated that they felt more uncomfortable, 
tense, worried,* and pnpleasant than did subjects in the confirm 
controversy condition. Subjects in the disconfirm controversy also 
demonstrated more derogation of th^ other in that they indicated 
greate]^ dislike, were less willing to meet the otho-r j^cially, and 
sent more messages critical of the other's arguments than did sub- 
jects in the confirm controversy. Moreover,^ subjects in the dis- 
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cohflrm cont^t:oi^er8y indicated cl6sW-mindedness toward the othet's 
presm^tlon; They express fed less interest In hearing more 
argumints^ believed th^ir/posifion, was more in. dis^igreement with 
^ the other's, perceived the pthefr as more closed-minded, ^nd rated 
that they leani^ less from the discussion t^han did subjects in the 
confirm controversy conditioa. ^ . , ^ . 

' / ' Discussion 

Accurately understanding the cognitive perspective of others is 

thought to be central to cognitive and social development and to 

\ . ■ • ■ 

effective* social interaction. Results support , the argument of the 

Siitlve deyelopmen'^alists that involvement in repeated inter- 
onal controversies promotes the -development of the^bility to 
understand accurately others* cognitive, perspectives and suggest 
the process mediating such- a relationship. Involvement in a con- 
troversy that contains conf^irmation of the opponent's competence, 
compared with a discussion lacking any disagreement but containing 
confirmation of the opponent's competence, resulted irf less 
l>erceived agfeeraent, greater feelings of subjective uncertainty, * 
and more accurate cognitive perspective-taking. T^||pmplications 
of these ' findings are that the relationship between involvement 
in a controversy and accuracy of Cognitive perspective-taking is 
mediated by experiencing conceptual conflict and resolving it 
through obtaining more information. These findings also support 
Berylne's (1963, 1965) theorizing concerning conceptual conflict. 
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While the cognitive deS^elopment theorists JKt ^Vlyne uot '^y " 
i <ilscuss the isonstrWtlveaess with .which lnterpe^ponaU*cohtravers*J.4s ^^N^^i^ 
are piahaged, thej\m©unt of defensi)fen'ess generate(i iW the oppoherr^ %- ^ 
'can be expec Influence tjp^^s^ In^ which co^^pt^al corf^El^cts^ / 

. are, resoi;v.€^( Johnson, 1971, 1977; Xjosvold , 1974). Thfe findings . 
vof this study inidicate that 'involvement in a controversy contalnr' ^ 
in^ confirmation of the opponent's competence, compaired wltiH \ 

^ involvement in a controversy ^^ontalnlng inferences to the o^^onent'S 

r- • ' " !>■ " ■ \ 

Ipcorapetence, results in more perceJLyed agre^mtot', .less subjective 

uncertainty, and less accurate dognlti'v^e perspective-taking, ^ 

Superficially these finding^ present an interesting paraddil* that ' 

the, more defenslveness generated in a controversy, the more accurate 

the cognitive perspectlve-takdng resulting. Yet the findings con- 

4 ^ ; : — ; , * • 

cernlng' internal distress, at titudes^toward the opponent, openness. 

. to^ the 'opponent's position, and personal value of the controv4fsy 

suggest t^»^^estructlve consequences of ^ def enslvepess. Stibjects 

in the controversy-cogf inn condition, compared \%^ith Subjects iji , ' 



^he controverSy-discon^inn conditjLon, yexperlenced leSs interna]? 




distress, liked t^e opponent bettrt^nd indicated a strong' wish 

0 ^ • ' ■ , ; / ■ 

to meet with the "opporvent socially^ were less critical of the 

\ ' ' . '% * ■ . 

opponent's ideas and were more interested in>hearing tnore of the 

* ^- . • * 

opponent's ideas perceived the opponent as being more open-minded, 

. • ■ , ^, ' /' ■ . ' ' --. ' 

and believed that th^y learned more from being exposed to opposing 
ideas* These findings imply that the gteater one's defensiveness , 
the more' one will reject the opponent and the opponent 's cognitive ^ 

' "V' 19' 
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'ipera^e^y^, evertfthough one. acii^|(ft,p3.y -und^rstlaiuls i1 
' '.f^. VliWlto5;jh4t ..livel''of defifcslVeCness l^ez-SontroveirsV 

, ec^ed afccuratjrt).f uftdfefstanckng and ppfti-mlnaed corisid^ 
. the other 's perspective dif f erently^^s . imi^^anf implication^ for 
tt^e theoEies of the c6griltlv> de>>^giiei^^pfts arrd^rlyne. _ Piaget 
and Berlyne assiumed that thev<&jd^ffi-i^ce dife^^uilibrium or 



it . * . J , ■ 



uncertainty mptiyat^s both another's opposing per- 
spective'.and a .«f^l^^^PWfi||n: Thi^ study suggests that 
persons who ^ilev«^K|^^i^ 

while t^y ma>r,.be iut^fiJM^ tKe .other's perspectivef 

.are unsympathetic to ibsi^i*^^ and closed-minded toward his per- 

:spective. ^ J:t.,,Q^n'.b(^J5^pot»ably speculated that ' piey' ar^N^unlikely lo 

■ thei/ knov^ed/e^ri^j^/the .other ' s perspective to restructure their 

own r>ason^ng.^ l|c»r|- generall/, these findings suggest that the ' . 

etieorip^ of Berlyne arid Piaget can be developed by examining the v • 

■■ • ■ , ' , ^- ' 

role ot the interpersonal context o^ a person's intrapersonad con- M 

• • I-' - « -v^- - — . • m 

cejmial iconflict. ^ ■ ' ^ 

\ Evidence from this .study support the contention of several con- 



f lict' fehefcrists (evfe..^ De|if^^h>>|973) that controversy car; have 

^- ' • '■ ' 1 <■■ -1 ■ 

>.positive. consequences negative effects (jften associated 
'.'/■'' ■ ■ J" J • ■ I' ; ^ - '^ 
with corttToyet^-e-,^-^ i»teirig:l 'distress , derogation of the other's- 

position, increase*! socialj4i<sG»rice--were "found not to be related 

'•■ . x ' ' , ^ 

ftd Controversy direct]^* but t.ather to controversy that instituted 

'• " ' . '.s . . f \' 
disconfbrtning • the; 6ther*s personal, »ef f ectiveness . 

■ •. ... • . rl, .■ -. .. V . ^ • 
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* In sunnnary^^ evidence from .this study supports/the arguments of 

^the cognitive developmentaltsts and Berlyne that confrontation 

with an option ing^ opinion promotes understanding of the structure 

of the opponent's reasoning. The experience of' disconfirmation 

of personal effectiveness in controversy, compared to co||^irmation 

in Qontr(2vers3^^ may result in more accurate cognitive perspective- 

talcing, moje internal distress, and greater ^ejection of the other 

\ 

arfd the other's reasoning. The results when taken together sug- 
gest that controversy with confirmation, compared to controversy 
with di3conf irmation /or no controvei^sy with confirmation, promotes 
i>oth accuracy of ^^perspective-talcing and an open-minded considera- 



'tion of that per^ectjve. 
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Table 1 



Coopai^ison of Means. on Dependent Measures 



Variable 



2G 



■ No 

Controversy 



Accuracy of 

Stage Identlficatiori 1% 
Accuracy of 

Reawnlng Identification ^ jO 

Subjective Uncertainty 2.53 



Internal Distress 2.33 

Uking for Other 5,47 

Willingness to Meet 

Socially 5.13 

Criticism of 

Other's Position 0.0 

Interest, in Hearing 

MoreArgWnts 3.93 

Perceived Agreement 



Other's Open-iinfl^^^sss ^ 
^ Subjective Learning 4.33 



* P < .05 



P < 



.01 



Confirm 
Controversy 



532 

2.40 
4.07 

2.50 
5.45 

5.53 

0.40 

5.27 
3.53 

^5.40 
5.00 



DistoDfir"" 
Controversy 



73t 

4.IO 
5.37 

3.48 

I 

3.OO 

3.67 

2.33 

3.33 
2.40 

1.93 
3.07 



t-' 



df »2« 



con 



con 



fi0 vs. ^ 3.16 ** 



■'^^riD vs. 3.60 " ikl * 



2.86 ** 



' 5.29 ** 



^confir"' 



firm vs. u . 2.57 * 



Cpn 



Coflf^ ^^^onflrP' 



Con 



fi^m vs. fi^^ 



'ionfirf' 



$.22 ** 
3.04 ** 



